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DEDICATION 

To my dear Joe Kling 

for not having been horn a Gwendolyn or 

Isdbelle or Florissima or Caroline 

and thus sparing me the terrible annoyance 

of falling in love with him^ 

I dedicate the first half of this 

hook 

hoping that he wiU go and do likewise. 



Note: — Moat of the material in both hooks 
appeared originally in the Pagan magaavne. 



Un mot de Monsieur A. P. sur Monsieur 
P. A.: 

"II avait la chance de n'etre ni podte lyrique, 
ni romancier, ni philosophe. De la, cette union 
litt^raire et unique de trois talents qu'on n'a 
pasr 
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DICHTER- 

t am the sand through which the waters 
of the spring are filtered. 

Along muddy banks the waters flow, and 
through swampy fields. . . . But they pass 
through my heart, and are cleansed and 
purified. 

I am the sand, the silent, vanishing sand 
by the waters of a living spring. . . And 
the waters eat away my substance. 

I am the silent sand, the modest sand, that 
cattle trample with their feet, as they drink 
the water I have made clear for them* 
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TESTAMENT 

A man should always be prepared for the 

Last Journey. 
Have a will in readiness. 
For who knows what may happen? 
He may be run over. 
Or something. 

I will leave my possessions to a Church. 

No, I won't leave my possessions to a 
Church. 

In a Church people beg, and I dislike beggars. 

Even more than revolutionists. 

I will leave my money to a lunatic-asylum. 

No, I won't leave my money to a lunatic- 
asylum. 

Lunatics are happy, and I don't like happy 
people. 

I will leave my money, — ^Wait! I have an 
idea! . • • . 

I'll leave my money to anyone who discovers 
a way of keeping women's breasts from 
losing their roundness and firmness. 

Can you think of a nobler purpose? 

Can you? 
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A PROFESSIONAL MAN 

Slim as a cousin to Absence, and pale as 
an editorial in a morning-newspaper, he 
stood before me, toying with his hat. 

"Would you like me to tell you how I have 
reached my present condition?", he asked. 

"Yes," I answered, "I am very curious." 

"May I sit down? .... I am so Ured I 
can hardly stand. . . Thank you!" 

He shook back the tender locks that um- 
brella'd his face, and teared in a hoarse voice 
by way of preface: "It is eighteen months 
now since I have done a stitch of work, and 
I have a fear that I'll die of starvation .... 
Please do something for me .... I am in 
despair .... Give me a glass of water." 

I gave the young man a glass of the best 
water which my faucet affords, and asked 
him what he had done for a Uving till then. 

He put down the glass, ran his fingers 
through his hair, and said: 

"Till recently I made a living out of ideal- 
ism. I am by profession a good — idealist 
.... a very efficient one, in fact. I dare 
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Bay I am the most efELclent Idealist In the 
business/* 

"Have you been practicing your profes- 
sion very long?,'* I Inquired. 

"Oh my, yes .... years and years .... 
It will be eight years next September since I 
began to work at Idealism .... My 
father," he continued warmly, as he entered 
into the history of his life, "my father, 
(peace to his memory!) was also an idealist 
.... and he made a nice living at his pro- 
fession .... He even used to put by a lit- 
tle money now and then; though my father, 
you must know, was no miserly ascetic. He 
needed fifteen dollars a week for steaks 
alone — (He was a Roumanian.) And 
then, — wine, and roasted-almonds, and 
"lakerde", and other Roumanian delica- 
cies.". . • . 

The pale Idealist permitted one of his deli- 
cate sighs to escape. After aesthetically 
cracking his fingers, one by one, he con-* 
tinned his heart-breaking story: — 

"As I have said, my father was a great 
idealist. In his younger days — my mother 
used to tell me — ^he was just an ordinary 
tailor, and suffered poverty, — as tailors are 
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apt to. So he was as thin as a ralL But as 
soon as lie got accustomed to being an ideal" 
ist, lie grew stout, with rosy cheeks like a 
young bridegroom's, and always spoke either 
of idealism or salted almonds • . . . (He was 
very fond of salted almonds, was my dear 
father,") 

"Tell me about yourself^ and how you 
came to your present condition," I remind- 
ed him, taking hold of his spiritual hand 
and leading him back to his subject 

"Yes," he resumed, "about myself. . . . 
As soon as I reached the age of seventeen, 
my father said to me: 'Shimme Toiel,' said 
he, 'you are a weak lad, and you have," says 
he, 'a weak head. . . As for doing any work, 
— ^you're helpless,' says he, 'because you're 
so remarkably lazy. . . Wherefore my advice 
to you is that you Join some 'Movement' as 
assistant-idealist, at a small initial salary, 
and gradually work your way up to the posi- 
tion of master-idealist . . Then you can 
make money like dirt and tell everybody to 
go to helL' " 

"Well? .... And what came of it?" I 
asked, curious to leam whether the idealist 
had taken his father's advice. 
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"What do you suppose?" he answered with 
a blue-eyed sigh, "I took his advice, of course, 
and in a short time was an idealist for my- 
self, making piles of money. I even married 
a rich scissorgrinder's daughter. Idealism was 
in the height of fashion then. From innumer- 
able cities and towns all over the country, 
orders came to us for Idealism. New Haven 
alone used to consume three thousand dollars 
worth of Idealism a year. Then there was 
Schenectady, and Cleveland, and Paterson, 
and Lynn, and Indianapolis, and Hartford, 
and Haverhill, Mass. ... In short it got so 
that I myself could not attend to all the 
business, and had to hire a set of assistant- 
idealists to help me. Naturally, I didn't lose 
anything through their help, and I made 
them work for all they were worth, — ^the 
blockheads. Because, you understand, I hate 
to see people going around idle. . . making 
a living without doing anything." 

"Then what brought you to your present 
dondition?" I wondered. 

"Why these very blockheads. . . my ras- 
cally assistants, I mean," he answered with 
blazing eyes. "It is these very scoundrels 
that have ruined me. . . They learned the 
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profession and offered Idealism at less than 
half the regular rates. For fifteen dollars a 
week they got up the finest kind of Idealism, 
and even added a bit of pessimism to boot. 
So how could I make a living?" 

The idealist became silent and bit his fin- 
ger-nails from nervousness. I studied his 
features, pale as wax, and his eyes peering 
from their sockets, so helpless and lost. . . 

''But can't you learn to do something 
else?", I ventured to ask; "you're still a 
young man" . . . 

"Something else ! ! ," he cried, and began 
to laugh hysterically. . . "All my life I have 
been working at Idealism . . . my father 
worked at Idealism before me, and my young- 
er sister Bettie still works at Idealism. . . 
Our whole family have made a living out jf 
Idealism, and I am to go and do something 
else? ! Ha, ha, ha!" 

Presently he grew calmer and continued 
in a tone of resignation, "Don't you think 1 
have even tried to become a pessimist?. . . . 
I used to go around preaching pessimism to 
all my friends and acquaintances . . . . 
showed them how foolish life is, with all its 
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vain pleasures. But what's the use? . . . . 

Even for pessimism there is no market". . . . 

And the idealist shook his head despairing. 

I gave him a little money and an old pair 
of trousers, and sent him on his way. 
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DROLATIQUE 



He was a Turk, — or Arabian. . . .1 don't 
remember which, exactly. I do remember, 
however, that he smoked a narghilla, drank 
no liquors, — in accordance with the precepts 
of the Koran — and was a diligent seeker 
after knowledge, a true lover of learning. 

But Arabia, as you know, is a barbaric 
country, and hence, without that fine culture 
which is the fruit of European civilization. 

So, one fine morning our Turk — or 
Arabian — girded up his loins, and set out for 
the Land of Science and Art. 

He earned quickly; he heard men dis- 
course eloquently on liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. He studied wise books and read 
radical brochures. 

When he became homesick, after a while, 
he returned to his native land. 

On the way he selected as many pretty 
girls as his purse permitted, for his harem. 
And above the door he had inscribed the fol- 
lowing maxim: 



a 



EINER FUER ALLE, UND ALLE PUER 
EINEN." 
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IMPUDENCE OF THE PLEBS 

They're everywhere. 

Seize everything. 

Intrude their unaesthetlc presence in 
every comer of the globe, — the shabby 
paupers. 

So that the fine, handsome, non-laboring 
gentleman of blue-blood scarcely finds room 
to breathe. 

Go where you wUl, nothing but working- 
men. 

Above the ground, on the ground, under 
the ground, they're omnipresent, — ^the rag- 
ged hoi-polloL 

And the silk-hatted, noble-pedigreed, hoi- 
aristoi stand by helpless. 

Consider a moment: All the choicest spots 
in the coal mines are occupied by working- 
men. All the high places in growing sky- 
scrapers are taken up by these gentry. All 
the iron-foundries are full of them. Even 
on the battle-fields where red-hot patriotism 
is being manufactured into life-destroying 
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bullets, — even there numbers of working- 
men, millions of them, obtrude their pres- 
ence. 

The dirty beggars are inescapable. On 
railways .... in submarines .... Build- 
ing bridges, ploughing fields, cleaning sew- 
ers, digging canals, — everywhere, every- 
where .... 

And, — ^a last outrage ! — ^when you lie down 
in the morning and let your head sink into 
the pillow, to rest, your ears are assailed by 
their confounded hammering and drilling, 
chopping and boring, and — occasionally — ^the 
screaming of one of their number who hap- 
pens to fall off some scaffold or other. . . . 

A beastly nuisance, these working peo- 
ple .... 
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FLORISSIMA 

Florissima is a modest girl, of very respect- 
able famfly. She is exceptionally, remark- 
ably modest. Modesty possesses every inch 
of her. She is always, always, modest . . . 
even on week-days. So naive, too; and tim- 
id. A demure maid .... of the kind that 
is terrified by the cry: "There goes the 
savage bear Immodesty! See! he is ap- 
proaching from the wood!". . . . And the 
modest lass grows pale and panic-stricken. 
She recalls terrible stories she has read 
about seducers, ravishers, libertines, that run 
serially on the Woman's Page .... 

So, let us repeat, the fair heroine of this 
tale is the very personification of modesty; 
every drop of blood in her veins is saturated 
with it. Like a faithful sentinel she stands 
guard over the tower of her virginity . . . 
about her beat the wicked waves of allure- 
ment . . . moonlit summer-nights. . . 
. . . . shadowy still gardens .... soft 
winds that caress her virgin throat, stirring 
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vague desires in her virgin breast .... But 
she stands firm, and zealously, heroically 
guards her precious honor. 

In vain the cunning of those wild beasts in 
creased trousers and silk ties, whose sole 
savage purpose is to ravish innocence. . . . 
to ruin chaste maids and easily-dishabilled 
angels .... Florissima remained ever 
"sans tache et sans reproche". ... 

But at length came that curious pheno- 
menon of our social life, and the most mo- 
mentous event of Florissima's, — she found 
a beau. Or rather, he, in a perfectly modest, 
proper, and respectable fashion, wooed and 
won our fair heroine; that is, after he had 
gained the consent of her parents, and she 
of his, — all being happily convinced of each 
other's eminent gentility and respectability. 

Now comes the "grand denouement'': 

It is the night of the wedding .... The 
guests have departed .... The young 
couple are in their own home, seated on 
their bed .... Their speech is quite prop- 
er, and modest — ^reminiscent of the wedding 
party — ^the remarkable dessert — incidents of 
the dance — Then transitional remarks 
touching on war-conditions .... Kerensky 
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'—the tightening of the pincers around Leila 
. . . . But they lead to nothing. It gets 
later and later .... both are tired and 
sleepy .... Finally the young husband 
plucks up courage .... puts his arms 
around his bride's waist and tries to kiss 
her. But she repulses him violently. . . . 
how dare he? ! 

"I am shocked at you!" she exclaims; 
"did you think I am one of that kind? .... 
I would have you know that I am a decent, 
respectable, girl .... I think your conduct 
is most improper . . . . K you mean to be- 
have like a gentleman, good and well; if not 
I shall get up and leave you at once .... 
Now take away your hands, please" — She is 
all aflutter with indignation .... the idea! 
. . . . Here she goes and marries a man of 
truly genteel family, perfectly modest in 
thought and behavior, apparently — ^And now 
he locks her and himself alone in a room .... 
turns down the light . . . and wants to kiss 
her! .... and the very night of their wed- 
ding, too! .... Oh heavens! — ^And our 
modest heroine bursts into tears .... 

To think of it! ... . Fallen into the 
hands of a tiger who seeks to rob her of her 
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honor .... to ruin her forever .... Like 
a shower of pearls Florissima's tears keep 
falling. . . . 

For virginity is the noble crown of woman- 
hood .... And he that despoileth a virgin 
of her honor is like unto him that pillageth 
a temple. A — a — ^men! 
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NEW VERSION 

The old fable runs : 

Once there was an ass that crossed a 
stream while laden with salt. 

The salt melted, and the burden grew 
lighter. 

"Water eases a load/' thought the beast. 

A second time the ass crossed the stream 
with a load of sponges. 

The sponges soaked up the water and the 
burden grew heavier. 

"Water makes a load heavier," the beast 
decided. 

So runs the old fable. 

But the new version is much briefer. It 
says : 

Once there was an ass — Yoi]k tout. 



^ 
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THE RAIN 

The rain sang as It fell on the fields, and 
all the earth drank, and was refreshed. 

The rain sang as it fell through the trees, 
while the birds in their nests looked out sad- 
ly with their bead-like eyes, and huddled 
close to the warm nest-walls. 

The rain sang as it fell, and brightened 
the hills with fresh vivid tints. 

The rain sang, while a traveller plodded 
along, drenched and wet-footed, cursing the 
rain and the hills and the fields. 

For the said traveller had a bad cold, and 
his bones had long been a refuge for home- 
less rheumatism. This traveller was not 
myself: — ^I wear rubbers. 
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BEATITUDE 

Don't pity me, pray; I'm not miserable. 

My bed is alive with vivacious fleas. 

Rather importunate little beasts. 

But well-meaning. 

And under the floor rats and mice have their 
promenade. 

Real Americans they are ; talk as if they had 
a saw-mill in their throats . , . . per- 
fect English accent. 

In the windows some big flies buzz. 

They feel quite at home; settle so amicably 
on one's nose. 

I feel so good, so happy. 

Gentle reader, don't you feel as happy as 
I do?. . . . 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OF 
MOISHE NADm 

Composed by His Very Self 

To the memory of Moishe Nadir, — 

Once among the living 

And neatly combed — 

Who did spend two or three hours daily 

On the perfect knotting of his cravat, 

And who loved his every finger nail; 

Loved, and esteemed, and protected 

His precious self 

From approaching locomotives 

And chiUing draughts. . . . 

Now he lies cold. 

And uncombed. 

And without a cravat. . . . 

And I, 

With a smile. 

And a bow of reverence. 

Place here at his feet 

This wreath of verse. . . . 



LINES ON M0I9HE NADIR— 
REDIVIVUS 

HaUeluJa! 

I sing to you my beloved friend, 

Moishe Nadir .... 

So sad it was, 

So very sad, 

The thought that you are dead. 

Without a soul, 

And a cravat, 

And all sinful desires .... 

And now. 

Oh, how I rejoice 

That you are thoroughly alive again. 

And blithe. 

And youthful. 

And popular with the ladies. 

And a brilliant after-dinner speaker . . • 

And how sweet it wtas 
Of your handsome father 
And charming mother 
To marry each other 
That they might bear you. 
Their adored son, 
Thehr prodigy .... 

Halleluja! 
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POINT OF ORDER 

". . . . Alfhongh the debate was a long^ and stormy 
one, the majority of delegates present failed to agree 
on means and w&js of aiding the sajff erers. ' - -News Item, 

I, personally, am a strong believer in the 
will of the majority. I maintain that a great 
mob of blockheads have the right to dictate 
to a small number of spectacled wiseacres. 
If the wiseacres don't like it they have an 
excellent alternative: become blockheads 
themselves. 

I contend that the majority are always in 
the right, and I always bow (my principles) 
to their will. The majority are omniscient 
and all-wise, and I take my hat ott to them. 

But all this on one condition: that the 
matter to be decided upon is not a question 
of life and death. If for instance, the ma- 
jority decide that a funeral shall be only 
two miles long, and a parade ten, and fire- 
works after supper, — ^why, then, Fm with the 
majority. But in time of immediate peril I 
am with the minority, with the smallest pos- 
ilb^e minority, In fact: — ^myself. When my 
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Bister Is ta a burning house, or my child 
under the car-wheels, I do not wait for the 
etiquette of Cushing's Manual, for the ays 
or nays of the majority. At such times all 
who wish to help me are welcome, and all 
who lend a hand have my blessing, and 
even those who only shout for help, or weep 
in sympathy, are dear to me .... Any- 
thing, anything but your parliamentary for- 
malities, your cold-blooded democratic 
mummeries, ladies and gentlemen .... 
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GENUS HOMO 

Human, purely, simply human .... 

I was on my way home late one night. As 
I neared my house I began to feel aware of 
someone following me. I did not recognize 
the "shadow," so it occurred to me that he 
might be a highwayman, a cut-throat, a mur- 
derer. Because, plainly enough, it was a 
TJMm, If it had been only a dog, or a duck, 
or an elephant, I should have had no such 
horrible suspicions. Because a dog is only a 
dog, and an elephant an elephant. But a 
man, who follows you, late at night, — ^isn't 
it likely that he is a murderer, a beast of 
prey? .... 

I grew frightened, pale. . . . My heart 
began to throb .... I determined that, 
sooner than be killed by him, I, the father 
of a child, and a writer of such talent, — ^I 
would shoot him first. So I turned about 
suddenly, and moved my hand toward my 
trouser-pocket, deliberately, so that he 
would think I was going to draw a revolt 
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ver. • . . Whereupon, he got scared and ran 
for his life Into a neighboring house (prob- 
ably his own home). 

When I had entered my own house, I look- 
ed out through the glass of the door; from 
across the street I saw a pair of frightened 
eyes staring at me. No doubt he, also, had 
decided to buy a revolver. Because a man Is 
a,= — ^man. 
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IDYLL 

Spring, messieurs et mesdames, is a most 
admirable season. In spring the birds sing 
"tweet-tweet"; the streams sing "zhr-r-r"; 
and the trees sway this way and that, this 
way and that, with extraordinary energy — 
But the poor forest, alas!, must stand on its 
feet all day, and keep growing and blos- 
soming all the time — all the time. Terrible, 
isn't it?— 
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MATINALE 

A village In Oallcla, — ^my birthplace. 

I am weary wtth long journeying, so the 
driver guides the wagon to an Inn, while a 
dreary little rain keeps falling. 

Through neighboring meadows, little 
streams wend their way. 

And several lean, bony cows, — a look of 
sad hunger in their eyes, — graze eagerly. 

We halt near a dung-hill — ^Who-a-a! — 

The village still sleeps in the pearl-gray 
dawn. 

To the left, on a hill, stands a rickety 
church, from which the tolling of a bell de- 
scends, very sad and melancholy. 

I attempt to enter the inn, and cannot — 
the stench is too strong. 

So I step back into the rain. 

Through a garden, on my left, a young 
man, wrapped in a shawl, and deathly pale, 
comes walking like a shadow — spits 
across the hedge, — great clots of blood, 
and coughs frightfully. 



Somewhere a cock begins to crow. 

And a well creaks. 

And the rain keeps falling — ^falling — 

"Pardon me, but you look quite 111; are 
you doing anything for yourself?" I ask 
the young man. 

"Yes — ^I make a journey to the Rabbi* oc- 
casionally.'' 

The cock still crows. 

We drive up a clayey hill, and leave the 
death-pale young fellow below 

Among savages. 

My fellow-townsmen. 



'Orthodox Jews had faith in the Babbi's miraculouB 
power to heal. 
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LOYALTY 

And if King Karl should come to me and 
say: "Bitteschon, give up your life for the 
Fatherland/* I would say to him: "Your 
Majesty," I'd say, "my life is not really my 
own; it's the Lord's; He is the commander- 
in-chief of the 156th Infantry, otherwise 
known as the Regiment of Humanity. He 
sent me out into the world with my life in- 
tact, and commanded me to keep it so till 
he calls for it again through his Adjutant. 

"Now, if when the call comes, I should ap- 
pear before Him without my life, there'd be 
an awful row. 

" 'What've you done with the fine brand- 
new life I gave you?' His Lordship will ask; 
'what right have you to take such an ar- 
tistically-carved life, with hand-made ears, 
and give it away to a King?'. . . . And there- 
fore. Your Majesty," I'd say, "you'll have to 
excuse me for not obliging you in such a 
trifling matter as giving up my life for the 
Fatherland. War or no war," 111 insist, "I 
must live my life twenty-four hours every 
day, — ^no less; direct orders from His Ebc- 
cellency, Herr Gott" 
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THE DREAMER 

Once there was a chap called, — so and 
so ... . 

And he used to look at the sky and dream 
all kinds of dreams. 

Strangers said of him, "He is a Dreamer." 
But his father said, ''What good are his 
dreams if he goes about idle?" To which 
the others replied, defendingly, — ''He is only 
a child; let him have his di'eams .... After 
a while he'll leam a trade." 

Well, a year passed, and two, and three, 
and four, and — so on ... . 

EiVery Saturday night our Dreamer would 
visit a different girl — a marriage-possibility 
— and drink wine at her father's table, and 
eat cookies, and preserves; then he would 
go home, look into the mirror, admire his 
pseudo-mustache, and dream more dreams. 

Till finally he fell in love with a dream of 
a girl,* and swore loyalty to her "unto eter- 
nity" — ^if not longer. And also, if he broke 
his faith — "so might |ie croak on the spot!" 
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But she said, "Learn a trade first." And soon 
after departed to Philadelphia. He, mean- 
whfle, became a "customer-peddler." 

Eleven years passed, and the hero of this 
tale still longed for the object of his "unto 
eternity" affection and loyalty. But that 
she had gone to Philadelphia never occurred 
to him. It was only in the twelfth year of 
her absence that he made this discovery. 

Whereupon our Dreamer-hero immediate- 
ly took the train to the aforenamed city, and 
like a thunderbolt from a clear sky, fell into 
the house of his beloved. With a quivering 
voice, in which vibrated the profoundest 
yearning, he cried: "Fannie! Won't you 
buy a fine quilt — cheap?" 

MOBAL: — Business is business. 
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VALOUR 

Once there was a modest, courageous fel- 
low. For months and months he slaughter- 
ed people with whom he was totally unac- 
quainted — absolute strangers in fact — and 
tore them apart with shrapnel, and suffocat- 
ed them with gas, and slashed them with 
bayonets. 

Was he asJiamed to do this? Not in the 
slightest .... although he had never even 
been introduced to his victims. 

But once, on a fine blood-red day, after 
this modest gentleman had finished killing 
his several dozen, he found himself near a 

girl, a dainty miss, — who smiled to him 

coquettishly. He responded with a happy 
smile, feeling at the same time a strong de- 
sire to kiss her, — for she was his fiancee. 
Maltha by name. But he was ashamed to 
do this, because a number of his soldier- 
comrades were standing by, watching. Tes, 
he felt ashamed. Because he was a well- 
bred fellow, of elegant manners. 

MORAL: — There is a vast difference be- 
tween love and slaughter — and of love it is 
quite proper to feel ashamed. 
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PRIDE 

Once there was a man who kept a restau- 
rant. A genial, affable, man he was, with a 
ready smile and pleasant word for all his 
customers. . . He would even bring a glass 
of water to their table, and strike a match 
for their cigarettes. . . an absolute radical, 
J^ short, without a trace of haughtiness, 
although he really owned two restaurants, 
one on Norfolk Street and one on Avenue B. 

But one day this restaurant-fellow showed 
himself in his true colors. 

It was on a Friday night. I entered, and 
greeted him as usuaL He did not answer, 
but stood there haughtily, — his thumbs 
stuck in the arm-holes of his vest. — Chum- 
ming a tune. And when I sat down at a table 
he did not bring me a glass of water; and 
when I called to him he ignored me. 

After my meal I approached him, and 
guardedly inquired into the cause of his un- 
usual aloofness. To which he answered, with 
much feeling: "We have chopped chicken- 
livers to-day!" 

Moral: A ratl^er weak fab)e, this one. 
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CHIAROSCURO 

A butterfly alighted on the muzzle of a 
cannon. It was 8o bright and beautiful, it 
looked like a tinted symbol of the Deity. . . 
a token of the good Lord, Who sits Above, 
and paints gay butterflies. 

So, the butterfly alighted on the muzzle of 
a cannon, and — nothing more. 

No, messieurs et mesdames, nothing more. 
Unless I tell you that the gay butterfly after- 
wards lighted on the bleeding head of a 
young poet and reddened its wing. . . 
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MARTYRDOM 

Opposite my house is a church 

ivy-grown. 

silent 

secluded 

Without chimes. 

Or chants. 

(Who wants churches in these unchurchly 
times?) 

And the church-bells hang silent in the 
belfry, their hearts heavy, mute. 

Only once in a long while, an enamoured 
little breeze moves the heart of a long- 
silenced bell, and a lonely ghost of a sigh 
seeks to raise itself — and cannot. 

And the whole church awakens, and calls 
to the wind: "Dear, dear wind, let your 
breath pass over me again caressingly; let 
me hear my own voice again, that I may be 
sure I have not become dumb. . . 

And in the church-window stands a kins- 
man of mine, fair-bearded, mild-eyed, who 
struggles to free himself and fiee, — ^but can- 
not. It seems to me I can almost hear the 
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sound of his fists beating against the tinted 
glass of the church-window bs he cries: 
"Let me out! let me out! . . I do not want 
to remain among Gentiles! . ." or "Let me 
go! ril be late for Min-ha (evening pray- 
ers)! . . ." 

Opposite my house Is a church. 

And in one of its windows stands a poor, 
tormented Jew, who is so anxious to recite 
his prayers but is helpless, because he is 
himself part of the window. 

O, Omnipotent One! Have mercy on your 
church-prisoned suffering Sons! . . 
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INFORTUNE 

Bought myself a new suit. 

Shaved, manicured my nails, put on my 
new suit, took my cane, and left my personal 
wife. 

Looked up my notebook for addresses of 
my old loves and directed my steps to one 
of them. 

Climbed up four flights of steps; made in- 
quiries, and met with bitter disappointment. 

She has moved. 

Married. 

Almost all of my sweethearts are more or 
less married now, and each has a husband. 

Who can deliver fine ringing blows to a 
romantic young man like myself. 

And worst of all — soil my new suit. 

So I wander about the streets of this beau- 
tiful town, all togged out, swinging my fancy 
cane. 

And I feel bored. 

Oh, so bored. 

At last I return home, take oft my new 
suit, rap the cat on the head, and mutter 
angrily at my lawful spouse. 

But I find it impossible to calm myself. 

Damnation! 
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I WRITE TO HER 

I write to her: 

Tou dear child! Tou have excluded me 

from the radius of your life 

(which Is a pretty phrase!) 

and let me stand In the middle of the 

Universe with supplicating hands. 
Do I weep, child? 
That would be foolish. 
How can you separate yourself from me, 

cruel one? 
Tou may hurl wreaths of fiery glances at me ; 

my feet will not be burned by them. 
Tour contemptuous, metallic smile cannot 

fall^lnto my heart 
Tou may be far from me, you lovely, thought- 
less child, but still we shall sleep under 

the same sky 
And on the same earth. 
And that is so near! 

So I write to her and — tear up the sheet. 

(Translated by Matilda Bobbins.) 
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POOR, POOR INNOCENCE 

The grapes ripened. 

The warm sunshine kindled their blood, 
so that they blushed and glowed. 

And seemed to say: "Pray, good people, 
pluck us, delight your senses with the taste 
of our sweet innocence." 

But good people are very respectable — 
afraid to pluck the grapes from other vine- 
yards. 

So the luscious fruit, from over-ripeness, 
began to sour, and molder, and decay. 

Those respectable people, — pfui! 
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A SAD ENDING 

Well, as I was telling you. . . So I take my 
fine meerschaum and begin to smoke. Where- 
upon a lady, seated near me, begins to cough 
elegantly into her palm, while an optimistic- 
ally fat puppy in her lap blinks his eyes. . . 
evidently he, too, dislikes the smoke. 

And she says to me : "Would you mind not 
smoking, please? . . My little dog — ^Lord love 
him — finds it extremely disagreeable; and I 
cherish my dog like an only child." 

To which I answer: "And I cherish my 
pipe like an only child. . . I don't expect to 
beget any more pipes. . .Fm an elderly man, 
as you see. . . And if you don't mind," I 
add, "please keep your dog from staring at ' 
my pipe. . .he may have an evil eye, and my 
pipe may sufCer — God forbid!" 

Says she: "You're a brute." 
Says I: "You have a crazy puppy." 
To which she answers: "You have a crazy 
pipe." 
And I: "But my pipe doesn't bark." 
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And she: "But my dog doesn't belch 
smoke." 

And so saying, she seizes my pipe and 
throws it out of the window. In return I 
seize her dog and throw it out. 

» 

Presently we reach a station, and we walk 
out, oblivious of each other, and mortally 
angry. I am thinking of my fine pipe with 
its amber mouthpiece, and she, I suppose, of 
her dog. 

And as we walk thus, our eyes glance 
about involuntarily in every direction, when 
lo and behold! . . the puppy comes running 
up to us; and dang^g from his mouth is, 
— no, not the pipe, as the dear reader might 
expect, but his tongue. 
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AMONG OTHER USEFUL OBJECTS 

In our town there's a hill. 

Is there also a hill in your town, dear reader? 

If not, there's no need to blush. 

It's not your fault, I'm sure. 

Still, a hill is a rather useful subject 

A sort of big-brother. 

Protects and shields when necessary. 

As when your pious townsmen pass by, — 

and don't see what is happening, on the 

other side. . . 

Her name was Katla. 
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NOBLESSE OBLIGE 

Once there was a king — 

Who kinged day and night, night and day 
— even when he got good and tired of the 
job. . . a king Is a king! 

Well, when this here king who was called 
Royal XXXI, had been reigning in the neigh- 
borhood of fifty years, his people resolved to 
celebrate the anniversary with music, feast- 
ing, and dancing. On hearing this, King Royal 
XXXI rejoiced, and called out — from his bed: 
"Let the King be attired in his golden robes 
and trousers of state that weigh thirty 
pounds, — ^not counting the pockets." 

So they took the King out of bed, and 
dressed him up in the golden trousers and 
things, and over them his shining armor, 
complete, from head to foot (including two 
or three score medals and decorations that 
he had bestowed on himself) and gently pro- 
pelled him toward the head of the royal 
procession. 

Now when the old, heavily-laden king had 
proceeded through several streets, he began 
to feel quite warm — (it was a hot summer 
day) . So that soon the royal perspiration was 
trickling down betrreen bis royal shoulder- 
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blades, giving rise to an Inordinate tickling 
and itching. This so discommoded His Royal 
Highness that he felt he must find a means 
to scratch himself under his armour, else 
he should die of agony. 

But royalty is royalty, and only common 
people may scratch themselves when they 
please. So the king suffered in silence. The 
itching, however, kept increasing; the louder 
the populace acclaimed him, the more in- 
tensely he yearned to shove his hand under 
his royal collar and scratch himself with all 
his might. 

When the itching was almost beyond hu- 
man endurance, the King called to his Master 
of Ceremonies and whispered to him: 

"Mike!"— (that was his name)— "Mike! 
scratch my back or I shall perish before your 
very eyes!" 

Mike, the Master of Ceremonies, stared at 
the King — dumbfounded. 

"But — ^your Royal Highness — ^that's Im- 
possible!" he cried, "it is against all the rules 
of court-etiquette!" 

"Oh, just one tiny scratch," pleaded the 
king; "no one will notice it." 

"It is out of the question!" answered the 
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Master of Ceremonies; ''but IH tell you what, 
dear Master King. . ." 

••What?" 

''First dismiss your guard. No sooner are 
they gone than some revolutionist wiU sneak 
up from behind with a sword, and try to stab 
you. . .and so you'll be saved." 

The King followed his M. C.'s suggestion. 
And soon enough, a man with flushed face, 
blazing eyes, and a naked sword came rush- 
ing up to the king. 

"Here, stab here!'' pointed the king to the 
spot where he was most irked. . . "Quick! 
Anything, anything to relieve me!" 

When the revolutionist heard these words, 
he sprang back with an oath. 

"Never! — no, never will I do anything for a 
king's pleasure!" he cried, and walked oft 
indignantly. 

P. S. — ^For those who may prefer another 
ending: 

When the revolutionist heard these words 
he sprang back, amazed. 

The populace, however, fell upon him and 
dragged him away, while the king was ac- 
claimed louder than ever for his heroic fear- 
lessness before the assassin's sword. 
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MALHEUR 

Day long, night-long, I say to myself — ^I 
am desolate, forsaken, alone. . . 

And even in my sleep I murmur, — ^I am 
desolate, forsaken, alone. . . 

And I comfort myself with the sound, — 
with the rhythmic soothing sound of the 
words. . . 

But none the less I remain, — desolate, for- 
saken, aloi^e. . . 
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"DIE DICHTER TRUEBEN IHR 
GEWAESSER" 

A man may not know grammar. . .may 
construct clumsy sentences, ignore punctua- 
tion, and still be a, — ^wretched writer. 

And vice- versa: a man may have a fine 
style, and write clearly, and yet be a great 
talent. 

Misty sentences and chaotic phrases do 
not necessarily betoken genius. Nor do peo- 
ple with dirty finger-nails invariably possess 
aesthetic souls. 

Glitter, as of gold, is often a deception; 
but 'umble lack-glitter is often even a greater 
deception. It takes no effort to be dull. 
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THE CHOSEN 

Saturday, November 10, the Evening Mail 
honored us Jews with an editorial, in which 
it is stated that we are an egotistic, exotic, 
incomprehensible people. 

We herewith extend our deepest sympa- 
thy to the Evening Mail for its inability to 
understand such a poor simple folk as the 
Jews. And in answer to its innocent re- 
proaches we say: 

Yes, we admit we are not exactly appre- 
ciated by our altruistic Christian neighbors. 
Perhaps because we are so different, even 
physically. Our big noses, for instance, that 
have a curious prophetic scent. . .our dark 
eyes, in which glow the memories of black 
nights of massacre. . .our temperaments, 
that have a way of perturbing perfume- 
souled aristocrats. . .our unpardonably deli- 
cate nerves, that cry out when our bodies are 
racked and crucified (for the salvation of 
our souls, of course. . .) 

Tea, we are barbarous. . .because we do 
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not permit ourselves to be annihilated. We 
liave actually refused the honor of being 
ground into gold-dust for gilding the pages 
of history. 

We are exotic, incomprehensible. When 
we get a bit of suffrage we hasten to share 
it with our women-folk. 

We are the feverish conscience of the 
world, and the world hates its conscience, — 
naturally. 

We have no crowns but our heads; no 
scepters but our arms; no fatherland but our 
souls. 

Worst crime of all, we sometimes urge our 
fellow-men to be human. Thus when we see 
you brother-Chrsitians clutching at each 
other's throats, we plead with you, "Stop! . . 
stop. . don't slaughter each other, brothers." 

An exotic, incomprehensible, people, we 
Jews. 




IMPROVISATIONS 
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JOSEPH KLING 
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DEDICATED 

To a sister 
and two brothers 



ImproYisations 
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ON THE THRESHOLD 

When I was quite young, my sensitiveness 
to art was in the nature of wonder, mingled 
with pleasure; wonder, that human beings 
should be able to paint and draw things — 
on a flat surface — to look so real, so like the 
things themselves; and pleasure, — well, I 
shall not attempt to analyze that. 

Later I became more cognizant of the na- 
ture-transforming power of art. And the full 
realization of this power stiU thrills me over- 
whelmingly. 



9 
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A brook starts in the hills, on the green 
sides of snow-covered peaks. 

Follow its course. . . It grows wider, deep- 
er, stronger, but is still limpid, bubbling, life- 
filled. 

How will it end? In a turbid stream that 
widens into a slimy swamp? Or in a shining 
river, flowing into the great blue ocean? 

So I think of the preachings and sayings 
of noble minds. 

Confucius starts out with fine sweet max- 
ims. . . but what have they become in Con- 
fucianism? 

And Buddha, — ^when you observe modem 
Buddhism? 

And Christ, — knowing the failures, and 
atrocities of eighteen centuries of Christian- 
ity. . . ? 

Consider also the more mundane philo- 
sophies: Epicureanism, at its source, — a 
stream as clear and firesh as any in the his- 
tory of fine thought. And what it became! 

Trace all the mephitic morasses of cult- 
religion. . .Is not their source always in 
beautiful ideas? 



How the neo-Oreek aesthetic ideal degen- 
erated into Oscar-Wildean decadence and 

I 

pervenuQTi 
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So for five or six hundred years we liave 
been trying to reproduce on paper, or can- 
vas, the folds in a bit of cloth, the sheen 
and color of different stuffs, the trees and 
things in a landscape. . . 

For six hundred years drawing noses and 
eyes and lips, breasts and limbs. ... Is it 
strange that one becomes a little wearied 
with these many, many repetitions? 

And yet, — this is only specious logic. For 
the deeper truth is, that there is more actual 
difference between the work of one artist 
and another's, than there is between two 
spring-days on different continents. And it 
is this very difference of individual view- 
point and treatment that makes art a per- 
ennial fascination. 
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Let us grant that an artist Is under no ob- 
ligation to make his work intelligible to any- 
one but himself. But then, by the same 
token, an artist has no right to complain if 
his work is intelligible only to himself. 

However, — is it reasonable to suppose 
that one person's vision and understanding 
can be so much deeper and subtler than all 
others' as to be utterly beyond their ken? . . 
In other words, if an artist's work is incom- 
prehensible to any but himself, how can we 
know that it is a work of art at all?. . . How 
shall we know that its maker is not a char- 
latan, or a madman? 

• • • 

The art-judgment of the average person 
is so poor not because he has no criteria, but 
because he is lame and blind in the applica- 
tion of his criteria. 

He knows, for instance, that acting ought 
to be "natural"; but the worst kind of melo- 
dramatic ranting and strutting may seem to 
him perfectly natural. 

Likewise he wants his pictures to look 
"like real," But anything from a cheap chro- 
mo to a fancy pot-boiler satisfies his sense 
of the verisimilar. 
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This also holds true, of course, for hid 
Judgment of various forms of literautre. 

9 

In yiewlng a work of art we are concerned 
only with the result as we see it, not with the 
artist's intention, successful or otherwise. 
Thus, if it is a beautiful arabesque, it mat- 
ters little to us that the artist meant it, per- 
haps, as a landscape. Or if it is a color-har- 
mony, with figures and objects (futuristic- 
ally or academically treated), it troubles us 
little that the artist is pleased to call it "The 
Valley of the Sub-Conscious Soul," or some 
such absurdity. He may even entitle a well- 
painted portrait "A Study in the Fourth Di- 
mension." . . . Words don't hurt a picture 
help it 
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One may find an explanation for the ori- 
gin and character of new art-movements 
during the past few centuries in the exist- 
ence of two forces; one, reaction against ac- 
cepted masters; and two, the will of art- 
patrons. 

The first force has been by far the strong- 
est, particularly in the last hundred years 
or so. 

For, in earlier centuries, the will of art- 
patrons was a powerful infiuence. When 
some Church-dignitary, or nobleman, came 
to an artist and commissioned him to paint 
an altar-piece, or to decorate a salon, the 
artist had to take account of his patron's 
tastes and wishes, and hence his own indi- 
viduality was perforce hampered, limited, re- 
pressed. Most often he would be asked to 
do the work in the style of some other, great- 
er, (deceased) master. This may help to ex- 
plain the comparatively slight variations be- 
tween the style of one old master and an- 
other. 

But with the growing spirit of revolution 
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and Iconoclasm, Individualistic expression ir 
art became free-er and happier. Young paint- 
ers and sculptors grew impatient with tra- 
ditional criteria. They resented having con- 
stantly flaunted in their faces the work of 
older masters. They refused to be adorators 
or imitators. They pursued their own ideals 
in their own way. And, as likely as not, their 
own way was apt to be diametrically op- 
posite to that of the masters whose great- 
ness failed to overawe them. (The psycho- 
logy of this contrariness is simple enough to 
need no long analysis). Observe how such 
reaction against the accepted "great ones" 
affected the art-movements of the nine- 
teenth century, particularly in Prance. 

There was, In the beginning, the neo- 
classic school of David, Ingres, and other 
Academicians. Came Delacroix and his fol^ 
lowers, and swung to romanticism, — ^ignor- 
ing all the principles and ideals of the neo- 
classicists. Came the great Manet, with his 
revolutionary ideas, and swept aside the tra- 
ditions of both neo-classicists and roman- 
ticists. Then, in succession, — (each new 
movement swinging away from the direc- 
tion of Its predecessor) the realists, the sym- 
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bollsts, the impressionists, the neo-impres- 
sionists, and the futurists. 

It must be remembered, however, that it 
was only the potentially great who had the 
vision and courage to break away from the 
traditional, and who became either Isolated 
masters, or the leaders of new movements. 
The others contented themselves with being 
mediocre imitators of the old, or fervid dis- 
ciples of new masters. 

These, of course, are broad generaliza^ 
tlons, and as such, none too accurate. It is 
sometimes difBcult, and perhaps not quite 
fair, to decide whether a great painter or 
sculptor is more disciple than leader, or vice 
versa. Consider the Germans, for Instance: 
Leibl, Stuck, Metzner, Putz, Erler. . . And 
among the impressionists, was there any 
single master? 

Indeed, one is tempted to believe that the 
spirit of individualism, of non-comformlty to 
"school", or tradition, has so implanted it- 
self in the minds of artists, that they Insist 
on expressing their own ideas and ideals, 
in their own way, at all costs. 

From master to student, the ideal of in- 
dividualistic expression holds sway. IJach Is 
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intent on working out his artistic salvation 
in his own particular way. Aman-Jean is like 
Aman-Jean and no one else. Tlie same may 
be said of many other fine painters and sculp- 
tors. . . Augustus John, Mestrovic, La 
Touche, Metzner, Hodler, Brangwyn, Denis, 
Maillol, Zuloaga, Muenzer, Manship, Blrler, 
Ldebermann, Bellows, Munch. . . 

Is it not easy, from the above, to deduce 
the corrolary to Whistler's "Imitation la 
suicide'' ? 
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If artists permitted themselves to say wUat 
they think of critics — 

But they prefer to keep silent. Partly be- 
cause they feel uncertain about being able 
to express themselves effectively, and partly 
because they're afraid of getting in bad with 
the wasps. (Oh for another Whistler!) 

But what an outrage it is, that every scrib- 
bling hanger-on of a newspaper or magazine 
— he may be as ignorant of every element 
pertaining to the conception and execution 
of a work of art as a hod-carrier — every such 
scribbler, I say, has the right (effrontery 
rather) to appraise technique, and design, 
and composition, with perfectly nonchalant 
self-assurance. 

And the reading-public, dear, meek mut- 
tons, follow their critic-leaders into^ every 
morass and puddle of literature, music, an 
drama, wagging their heads yea or nay, his- 
sing or applauding. . . all as directed by 
that magic wand, the Press, in the hands of 
the critics. 
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They have developed Into strange crea- 
tures, spiritually. When they are sincere, and 
not quite mad, they display a covert pea- 
cock-vanity, broidered with little smiles of 
disdainful superiority, or cloaked in blas6 si- 
lence. In their work they seek to approacL 
the esoteric ideal: supercilious unintelligibil- 
ity. They gracefully swagger about in their 
super-aesthetic world, murmuring half- 
phrases with all-wise nonchalance, gestur- 
ing with pretentious ennui, shrinking aris- 
tocratically from the common life around 
them. So they float about in groups and 
schools, mutually smiling to, and secretly 
scornful of, one another: — ^Futurists, Vortic- 
ists, Littlereviewlsts, Otherists. . . 

They deride the critical judgment of their 
own confreres, while the understanding of 
the un-elect is, of course, beneath their 
notice. Having outgrown all sympathetic 
contact with less cultured fellow-mortals, 
their work is devoid of all human sentiment. 
Instead, it approaches fantastic preciosity 
and perversion — a mad seeking after in- 
comprehensible exotic forms of phrase and 
thought, color and design. 
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I do not protest against this their art: 
every artist has the right to create such 
things as may seem beautiful only to him- 
self. What I do resent, however, is their over- 
bearing assumption of ultra-superior judg- 
ment and taste, because they can write gib- 
berish and paint monstrosities. Even more 
obnoxious are the voluble hangers-on of 
these "ultras." When they are not mere pre- 
tenders, — ^happy in being considered of the 
esoteric, — they are — at best — auto-decluded 
little-knowers. 

Such have been the "appreciators" of Ger- 
trude Stein, and Max Weber, and Arensberg, 
and Wyndham Lewis (in his pre-war draw- 
ings) and Ezra Pound (at his worst). 

And W. Carlos Williams, rising above the 
simple beauty of such poetry as his "Tract," 
writes remarkably muddled Improvisations. 

And James Joyce — One difference between 
James Joyce (Ulysses) and Wyndham Lewis 
(Tarr) is this: Joyce seems naturally tedious 
and chaotic; Lewis afectedly so. 

When I think of the whole gang, I feel like 
exclaiming in the popular plebeian phrasfi; 
''How do they get that way?" 

9 
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If the Jews, centuries ago, had discarded 
the biblical Injunction against carving and 
painting the human figure, they might have 
developed as fine an aesthetic sense as the 
Greeks did. (Who knows but they might 
even have surpassed them in achievement? 
Think what they have accomplished in less 
than a century of training. . .). Incident- 
ally they would have cultivated their bodies, 
and so become a more comely people. 

9 

"He's a wonderful man.*' 

'TBut can he paint?" 

"Certainly; he doesn't paint much because 
he has a family to support; so he teaches 
singing. . . a wonderful man." 

"Does he sing?" 

"Well, he's got a fine voice, you know; 
but a weak heart; so," — 

"In other words, he Is neither a painter 
nor a singer." 

**He's a wonderful man.". . . • t 
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t maintain that there is nothing metaphy 
slcally mysterious about the nature of music 
and Its effect on one's spirit. A wail, or a 
moan. . . a bird's song. . . laughter. . . 
cries of joy. . . Any one or more of these 
natural sounds are music-elements. . . . 
when modified and combined by the com- 
poser they form sonatas, concertos, songs, 
symphonies, and other musical forms. Con- 
sequently, our pleasure in hearing such com- 
positions, is simply an intensification of the 
pleasure we feel in hearing their original 
elements in nature. 

There remains, of course, the most basic 
problem of all: why certain colors and 
sounds in nature give us pleasure and others 
not. This, 1 believe is fundamentally a biolo- 
gic problem, and admits of a biologic ex- 
planation. 
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There is really no denying the general 
truth that the best critic of a work of art la 
a proficient master in that art. 

Nevertheless, the artist-critic often dis- 
plays considerable narrowness and shallow- 
ness of judgment. 

He looks too close. He Is too much con- 
cerned with the minutiae of technique. He Is 
too keenly interested in the "how" of pro- 
duction. 

The art-lover, on the other hand, is most 
concerned with the result. Not whether the 
virtuoso's bow-hand is flexible, but whether 
his tone is beautiful. Not whether the style 
is impeccable, but whether the essay as a 
whole is impressive and profound. Not whe- 
ther the brushwork is smooth, or free, or 
clever, but whether the picture Is a fine 
work of art. Not whether the plates of Zom 
and Brangwyn lack etching-quality, but whe- 
ther they are potent expressions of a noble 
art-vision. 
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If we lived in a world of four dimensions 
we might understand gibberish. 

If everything were upside down and inside 
out, cubism, synchromism, futurism and 
other "isms" might be more intelligible. 

One difficulty the new-movementists en- 
counter is that of establishing a criterion for 
one another's work. In conservative art the 
criterion is truth-to-nature, beautiful design, 
color-harmony. 

But with the "Ists" any charlatan ma) 
paint "the insides of a cat," or other mean- 
ingless farrago, and call it a masterpiece. 
How Is one to prove the contrary? 



9 
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When American aristocrats get tired of 
squandering their money in other ways, they 
become art-collectors, especially of etchings, 
engravings, and the like. Here's how they 
do it: 

They go to a Pifth-A venue art-dealer, who 
is generally a connoisseur — commercially 
speaking — and buy whatever he tells them 
is good, much the same way as they invest 
in Wall Street on "inside-Ups." 

The "Collector" puts his purchases into 
portfolios, catalogues them, and stores them 
away. 

When visitors come, the prints are taken 
out, and displayed, with a nonchalant ac- 
companiment of dealer's art-palaver. 

Not infrequently the collector goes broke 
(chorus-girl flurries and the like), and has 
his collection auctioned off for ready cash. 
Or else it's his heirs who thus honor his 
memory. 

At any rate, the works are sold to the 
highest bidders (generally dealers), resold 
by them to other collectors, auctioned off 
again,. . . and so on, over and over. . . 
a merry game. . • 
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Sometimes a feeling of wearinesB — If not 
of actual disgust — comes over me, when I 
tliink of the life of our petty art-world. 

All the envious disparagement — (general, 
but covert) — the jealous striving. . . the 
deprecation of all but one's ovm narrow 
group, or school, or manner. 

Are they not all poets?— Yet they deride 
each other's poetry. 

Are they not all painters? — Yet they make 
Ught of each other's art Likewise they scoff 
at one another's music, and writing, and un- 
derstanding. 

How I often envy the Ignorant layman, 
who cares not a fig about '"technique" and 
'"execution". . . about color, and tone, and 
style. . . Old masters, new masters. . . 
chussicism, modernism, neo-modemlsm. . . 

How absurdly futile, all the dlsputlngs, 
and scoffings, and vauntings of the artists. . 
As if their talk ever benefited their work, or 
themselves. . . 

The real master is magnificently Indiffer- 
ent to anything but his work. He seldom 
talks, criticizes, lectures. . . He leaves that 
to the voluble^ vociferous, Uttle-doera. 
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I once heard a noted American painter — 
in the course of a discussion — wave Zuloaga 
aside as a shallow trickster. 

And I remember, during the Anisfeld ex- 
hibition, how students and artists varied in 
their comments from enthusiastic admira- 
tion to scornful disparagement. 

Will not the average "cultured" American 
remark with self assurance that German art 
is mediocre — un-original. . .while cultured 
Germans consider their art the finest and 
highest achieved? 

Why does one Gallery (on the Avenue) 
usually laugh, or wonder scornfully, at the 
works exhibited in another Gallery? 

Where is truth? sanity? fair judgment and 
understanding? Are all art-critieria a delu- 
sion? Is there such a thing as criteria? 



t 
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DEMOS 

Most people live less wisely, in many ways, 
than animals, because the latter aire well 
guided by preserving instincts, while the for- 
mer possess neither instincts nor high in- 
telligence. So that their existence is no more 
than a succession of almost mechanical ac- 
tivities that yield them littte gladness or con- 
tent. The very suffering they cause each 
other in seeking to attain their petty selfish 
ends is needless, senseless. For only among 
dumb beasts, when there is not enough to 
feed all, is the fight for a bell3rfull an Ines- 
capable necessity. Civilized people, vdth a 
moderate amount of labor, produce more 
than enough for their needs. It is therefore 
sheer stupidity, on their part, to strive for 
limitless possession by exploiting their 
weaker feUowmen. Besides, in trying to gain 
the world they not only lose their souls — 
(if they have any to lose) — ^but also their 
potentialities for enjoying the finer pleasures 
of life, such as art, music, poetry, friend- 
ship. • . 
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With all their strenuous business-pursuits, 
what do they attain? Another hundred — an- 
other thousand. . .- K that meant, at 
least, another hour, another day, of happi- 
ness. But it seldom does. What they are 
really doing is gathering stones for the 
monument over their dead lives. 
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A GREAT AMERICAN 

Physically he was a cross between a wolf 
and a bull, — more like a bull. 

He killed many beasts and men. 

He delivered speeches, passed laws, wrote 
books. In these he showed his mediocre in- 
telligence, his militant intolerance, his utter 
lack of fineness of soul. But he overawed the 
dull-witted demos, and they listened rever- 
ently to his dicta on literature, and science, 
on drama, and ethics, and art. . . 

In time he became the idol of the whole 
nation, — ^i. e., — a hundred million block- 
heads. 

After his death, streets were named after 
him; his statue was set up in many places; 
petitions were written for a holiday in his 
honor. 

Because he was the average citizen's ideal 
of a great man : a powerful, strenuous, blus- 
tering, bullying, cultureless, vlsionless, phil- 
Istine. 

9 
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Sometimes I think it an utter imbedUty 
for radicals to keep harping on the sufferings 
of the poor. If the dull-nerved mass really 
felt the intolerable miseries of i>oar-lif e, they 
wouldn't stand for it— simply wouldn't stand 
for it/ 

Elspecially when they observe the life of 
the rich, with their cocktails and opera- 
cloaks, perfumed splendor and tempting 
half-nakedness. . . . the valets that serve 
them, the flunkeys that bow to them. . . 
the singers that sing for them, the dancers 
that dance for them. . . And their disdain- 
ful, supercilious, airs, — these puppet-snob 
parasites. . . Ood! How I would destroy 
them! . . 

Or, at least, the civilization that breeds 
them. 



9 
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Only the rich and half-rich have anything 
to gain from wars of aggression. They are 
always on the lookout for new fields of ex- 
ploitation. Their greed is insatiable. 

They get the proletalre-mob to fight for 
them by befuddling their brains With patri- 
otic, high-sounding, meaningless phr$ises, 
like "The nation's honor is at stake," "Our 
liberty Is threatened," "The flag, the flag!" 

As a matter of fact, however, the great 
majority of people have nothing to lose by 
being invaded and conquered. What can 
the enemy take from them? Their measly 
bit of furniture and rags (called home), their 
slavery in factories? their toil-doomed fam- 
ilies? 

The Invader seeks only the wealth of the 
rich; let the rich defend it Let the fat purses 
pay for armies, navies, ammunition and all. 
Why should I feed my neighbor's watchdog 
when I have nothing to protect? Shall I 
risk my life to defend one thief from an- 
other? 

9 
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One vast difference between human beings 
and the lower animals is this : Human beings 
vary greatly one from the other, while ani- 
mals of the same species are more or less 
alike. One may assert, for instance, with a 
fair degree of truth, that animals are alive 
unconsciously, suffer unquestioningly, and 
do not probe for the Reason, or the End, of 
Existence. But one cannot say this with any 
degree of truth about human beings. No 
doubt there are people who, in their lives, 
approach animal unconsciousness and auto- 
matism. These, however, are at the very 
extreme of the intellectual-primitiveness 
scale; while the Introspectives, the soul-ana- 
lysts, — whose probing usually ends in vio- 
lent or frozen despair, — are at the other 
extreme. Between these extremes are the 
average humans that form the ninety per 
cent, or more, of mankind. 

It is the spiritual semi-consciousness of 
this overwhelming majority that fills one 
with dismay. Consider how they live, utter- 
ly devoid of distant or lofty vision. . .eat- 
ing, working, breeding senselessly, "like ani^ 
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mals/' one is tempted to exclaim. (Yet even 
they, occasionally, have gleams of question- 
ing intelligence. In moments of extreme suf- 
fering, even they mutter against the fate 
that has created them. ) But, in general, they 
pursue their accustomed existence, unhar- 
assed by inner questioning, unoppressed by 
the "cui bono" of existence. 

Because of this state of mind one is apt 
to conclude that they are the happier mem- 
bers of the human race, — certainly far hap- 
pier than the spiritually-troubled minority. 
Remember, though, that happiness is a con- 
scious state of mind, beyond the capacity of 
primltive-souled beings. And that for the 
latter the highest degree of beatitude is mere 
animal contentment. So that the term 
''happy" is really as inapplicable to them as 
it is to any other portion of mankind. 
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Silence may be interpreted to mean tacit 
approval. This is one of the few reasons why 
evil conditions should be attacked* Not be- 
cause it does any good to make such attacks; 
the general character of society is as un- 
changing as the sea, in spite of surface- 
tossings and tumults. 

Every new phase of civilization has its ap- 
portioned divisions for the intellectual aris- 
tocracy and the demos. 

The demos has always been antagonistic 
to the intellectual aristocracy. When they 
seem to agree, as in time of revolution, it Is 
only because the Intellectuals have become 
the leaders. *And these very leaders often 
pay dear for their fancied success in '"en- 
lightening" the mob; witness every counter- 
revolution and reaction. 

People may believe in the truth of the 
above, and yet make the senseless assertion 
that ''if the people like a thing there must 
be a reason;" in other words, that the thing 
liked must have merit, instead of declaring 
the contrary truth, that if the people (demos, 
mob, multitude) like a thing it must be mthr 
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&iU merit Is It not reasonable to suppose 
that what folly approves wisdom must con- 
demn? . . . That there can be no com- 
munity of taste between Ignorance and 
knowledge? . . . That the nature of the 
criteria, and the ability to apply them, of the 
one, must necessarily be different from the 
criteria and the ability to apply them, of the 
other? . . . 



9 
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The War and its sequelae have added 
heavy layers to men's callous egoism. 
Through gradual adaptation to concepts and 
images of man-wrought horror they hav«=^ 
ceased to react against the murderous mad- 
ness rampant today, v Is not their unscrup- 
ulous greed, their apathy to the agonies of 
fellow-men, their hatred of li'oeral ideas, 
more intense now than ever before? 

They know that millions are starving in 
their own, and other, lands, and they keep 
on profiteering. They seek to destroy the 
few who protest against their frantic selfish- 
ness. When they cannot kill these rebels 
they deport them. 

Among the agonized ones are the Jews of 
Russia. In one year forty thousand of them 
have been murdered, violated, tortured. 
Jews in other countries look questioningly 
into the faces of their Christian neighbors, 
and see only apathetic indifference, or at best 
mild commisseration. (Any other race but 
the meek Hebrew would wreak a vengeance 
for tbese massi^cres that would brand his- 
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tory for all eternity. But they only moan 
and waU despairingly). 

Men are likewise deaf to the outrages of 
militant plutocracy in America and of mili- 
tant imperialism abroad . . in India, 
Egypt, and Ireland; indifferent to the slow 
torture of Central Europe and Russia. . . 

Yes, the War has ennobled mankind.. 



Ca Et La 
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CA ET LA 

Many of us would suffer mortally from 
the blind cruelties of destiny if we did not 
become gradually hardened to them in body 
and spirit. The human organism is so won- 
derfully adaptable that it maintains its nor- 
mal level of well-being under manifold vary- 
ing conditions of fortune and misfortune. It 
sinks to this level from the heights of in- 
tense joy, and rises to it from the depths of 
great sorrow. Our nervous system, evident- 
ly, cannot long endure the vibrant tension of 
rapture, or the paralyzing depression of 
poignant suffering. Love ceases to be ec- 
stasy; death is forgotten. It is even question- 
able whether the "normal level of well- 
being" of the rich, or the learned, or the suc- 
cessful. Is higher than that of the poor, the 
ignorant, the unsuccessful 

If we felt deeply the truths expressed in 
the foregoing remarks, and were not driven 
incessantly to new labor and achievement 
by envy of the fortune-favored and the delu- 
sion of attainable happiness, would not our 
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condition be more that of true philosopher's, 
richer in contentment and poorer in vora- 
cious egotism? 

Observe, instead, how each strives to out- 
reach the material success of his fellows; 
and how embittered each person's life is be- 
cause it seems to be less fortunate than his 
neighbors'. 




Life is a cumulative tragedy because it is 
a cumulatiye disillusionment. 

• • • 

When the veil of illusion is torn from love 
it becomes the ugly reality called marriage. 



The Jewish intellectuals find themselves 
in a rather vexing dilemma. 

If they make up their minds to be liberal 
internationalists, they are suddenly remind- 
ed by some new phase of anti-semltism that 
they are Jews. If, on the other hand, they 
decide to remain distinctively Jewish, they 
find it difficult to be at all liberal. They must 
frown down on inter-marriage ; must pretend 
to take interest in Hebrew lore, traditions, 
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holidays, ceremonies, and the like, all of 
which may be very distasteful to men of their 
cultm^e. 

So that they are ever yacillating unhappi- 
ly from Socialism to Zionism, from Zionism 
to Anarchism, from Anarchism to Judaism 
. . . homeless wanderers even in the 
realm of intellect 



One of fate's grotesquest disharmonies is 
the unconscionable power of woman's 
beauty. 

A man may be well aware that the girl he 
makes love to is a vixen, or a fool, but he 
fawns on her just the same. 

In his essay on love Schopenhauer Sug- 
gests that this is as it should be, that a man 
instinctively realizes the excelling value of 
feminine beauty, because such beauty means 
health, and hence tends toward race-preser- 
vation. 

This may have been true in primitive 
times; then health and beauty may have 
been synonomous. But in civilized society 
pf the prese^t day it is ottexk qu^te oth^rw^e: 
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homely girls are as apt to be healthy, and 
capable, as pretty ones. 

So that feminine beauty — save for its 
purely aesthetic value — is really of little 
significance. But the primitive-instinctive 
craving for such beauty persists in man, in 
spite of changed conditions. Hence arises 
the absurd disharmony I have mentioned. 

The workings of this disharmony are 
sometimes ludicrous, when not too shame- 
fully extravagant. To see, for instance, the 
good things of life lavished on a light-headed 
dunce by wise men, and rich men, and men 
of power, because she happens to have big 
eyes, a touch of color in her cheeks, full 
lips. . . 

Everywhere rules the unquestioned, un- 
justified sovereignty of the pretty female, 
coupled with the senseless self-abasement 
pf the man. 
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In moments of philosophic calm one can 
look at life as if it were a distant spectacle, 
noting its comic-tragic manifestations with 
objective lucidity of mind. But no sooner 
do we mix in the hurly-burly than our primi- 
tive ego-savagery reasserts itself, and we 
become a fraction of the surging, struggling, 
swirling mass of demi-brutes called human- 
ity. 

• • • 

We live through a paltry episode and think 
it a tragedy. We caress a woman's fair flesh 
and wonder if we're not in love. We kiss her 
warm lips, and forthwith propose the inane 
banality of marriage. 
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I believe this to be true: That when peo- 
ple have more than one course of action to 
choose from, they invariably choose the 
more pleasurable or the least painful one, 
each according to his taste and temperar 
ment. The altruist finds it as pleasant to 
be generous as the egoist to be selfish; the 
bom leader commands as willingly as 'his 
meeker brother obeys; the coward, likewise, 
finds it as painful to be militant as the mili- 
tant to be cowardly. Now if you admit that 
every person has a right to be happy in his 
own way, it follows that a man is perfectly 
justified in acting selfishly or unselfishly. In 
being a leader or a follower, a hero or a 
coward. It may cause a man less heartache 
to be called a traitor than to kill his fellow- 
man. (Christ was such). Or he may find it 
less unpleasant to kill his* fellow-man than to 
be called a traitor. (Such is the average 
citizen). But always the choice is, instinc- 
tively, for the least pain. 

Note this also: If there had been more 
cowards in the past, there would be fewer 
soldier-murderers to-day. And if there had 
been still more militarism in the past, there 
would be less cowardice to-day. Less cowar- 
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dlce and more savagery; more hatred, and 
blood-lust, and bloodshed. 

For the coward is a man-of-peace, and on- 
ly a man-of-peace has the heart and the leis- 
ure to ennoble himself. Among the hundred 
thousand million soldier-murderers of the 
past ten centuries there was not a single 
great thinker, or scientist, or inventor. On 
the other hand, every great intellect, every 
lofty soul, has prayed, and preached, and 
pleaded against war and violence. Because 
the culture that aims at soul-ennoblement 
engenders a deep reverence for human life, 
and a contemptuous hatred for (also an 
accompanying dread of) the slayer of human 
life. Hence it is not surprising that the least 
cultured are the most callous, the most brut- 
al, the least afFected by pain in themselves 
and in others. Such are prizefighters, police- 
men, soldiers, sailors, Teddy Roosevelt, and 
the like. 

Picture to yourself, standing side by side, 
before the Supreme Judge: the shirker, 
the slayer-of-men, the conscientious object- 
or and the firebrand, the non-resistant and 
the machine-gun worker. . . What wlU 
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His judgment be? What will our LordJesus 
Christ say? 

Look into the faces and the hearts of 
men with gun and bayonet shooting, lung- 
ing, slashing. . . are they not the very 
image of the primordial beasts they are de- 
scended from? 

I tell you, a man with a soul cannot kill 
in cold blood. And to shoot a human being 
In some distant trench, as you would a clay 
pigeon in a shooting gallery is murder in 
cold blood. 

Let my neighbors rave, and menace, and 
howl: I will not be a murderer! 

CaU me weakling, coward, traitor,/ wiU 
not be a murderer/ 
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If ever I pronounce a curse on Society, it 
will not be on the demos (the dumb cattle), 
nor on the rich snob-parasites, nor on the 
dead-dry- word-brained lawyers, nor even on 
the politician-wolves. . but on the jvdges! 
on the despotic, bigoted, stupid, callous, un- 
speakable judges. 



How infinitesimally small is the number of 
those who rise above their inherited spiritual 
leveL 



Most people find it painfully diflScult to 
think, or even to use their imaginations; 
hence they prefer to see plays, instead of 
reading them. With almost all American 
plays it is wisest to be perfectly neutral, — 
neither read nor see them. 



» 
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Tou Banctlon the Law. The Law sanctiona 
my will to work when and where I please. 
If you want to keep me from being a strike* 
breaker, either repeal the Law or say you're 
an anarchist, and to hell with Law! But ho 
such asinine blundering as being a decent 
law-abiding citizen, electing Republican and 
Democratic "statesmen" to make laws for 
you, then deliberately breaking these laws 
because it suits you to do so. 



When I shall have solved, completely, and 
to my entire satisfaction, this problem, — 
namely, why a man is so apt to behave like 
a fool because a handsome woman happens 
to be kissably near him, — ^when this is per- 
fectly clear to me, I say, I shall consider my- 
self wiser than Solomon. 
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One may find objective interest even In 
the speech and behavior of an unlettered ple- 
beian, if he is his simple, natural self. Be- 
cause, the very manifestations of his ego 
are a source of stimulating analysis and 
speculation. But no sooner does his simple 
nature attempt to ape another's manner, 
than he begins to bore us. For he is then 
no longer an individiud^ but an irritating 
drab nondescript 

How much more is this the case with keen 
minds, that obliterate their individuality 
through imitation. Their work loses its 
most precious quality: the ego-viewpoint 
Whlstier, no doubt, had this in mind when he 
uttered his concise dictum: "Imitation Is 
suicide." 

If the foregoing is true of single individ- 
uals, it is just as true of whole groups or 
communities. The art-activities of ancient 
Greece, for example, attained their level of 
noble beauty because they were the product 
of original genius and inspiration. The Ro- 
mans, on the other hand, being mere copy- 
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lets and imitators, seldom achieved great- 
ness. A similar difference may be noted be- 
tween Saracenic and Romanesque art- 
achievements and between Gothic and Late- 
Renaissance, i 



I 
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The least original and most imitative of 
all countries, in the arts, — ^particularly in 
architecture, — ^is America. There is scarcely 
a building, or bridge, or monument that ex- 
presses our utterly new and immeasurably 
different world. 



Afterglow 
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AFTERGLOW 

When I learned that my iUness is incurable 

And that I must die soon, 

My soul was filled with anguish. . . 

Eivery fibre of my being trembled and 
sobbed. 

But gradually my terror abated; 

Now a strange calm has settled on my 
spirit 

I feel no desire to move, or speak. . . 

My Umbs are still. 

Only my brain pulsates with life. 

It is an unearthly workshop. 

It creates, destroys, constructs, annihi- 
lates, roams from atom to infinity. 

Occasionally I have the power to control 
this quick life of my brain. Then I cause it 
to shut out the future with a wall of dark- 
ness, and to turn to the light of the past. 

I behold the interwoven threads of my ex- 
istence In a pattern of gray fiecked with pur- 
ple and gold. The pattern is sombre because 
error and misfortune have been the weavers. 
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There was a time in my youtb when I wor- 
shipped truth above all other ideals. 

But soon I discovered that even my Mas- 
ters of Truth looked at life through the win- 
dow of illusion. 

Thereupon I abjured them all as cheats 
and frauds. 

Now I see that I blundered: I did not re- 
alize that illusion is the only gate-way to 
Paradise. 

The things we yearn for seem beautiful 
because they are enveloped in the mist of 
illusion. 

Only when we are nearing the Eitemal 
Darkness does the mist lift. 

Then the prospect strikes us with so much 
horror that we create new visions of glory 
for the dream-world called the past. 

Here before me lie the towers, and walls, 
terraces, gardens, and fountains of my 
dream-palaces of long ago. 

In soberer truth, a heap of faded letters 
I have treasured for such a day as this. 

As I read their half-remembered speech, 
the present melts into oblivious twilight 

I see only the golden radiance of my van- 
ished youth. • . 
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Letter to jxjlia 

i)oice mla, 

I thought to-day that I have become a 
coward. I do not face life as bravely as I 
used to. The old contentious devil-may-care 
spirit dies out 

One cannot remain a vagabond, even in 
spirit,* overlong. 

What is manhood without power, wealth, 
a home, children? . . . 

Instead of providing for these I have been 
a dreamer all my days. The menacing future 
weighed on me always, like an invisible 
terror, yet it stirred me to no wealth-winning 
labor. . • 

We once revered Tolstoy's: "Thou shalt 
not promise." 

But the sun's light is a promise. 

The law of gravity is a promise. 

The ideal in man is a promise. 

No less is my loyalty to you a promise. 

There are things in life that must be con- 
stant with us, else life is not life. 
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Imagine, if I should light a fire and it gave 
no heat. . . 

If I should come to you, and you turned 
coldly away, it would be more to me than if 
all the certainties of existence should fail . . 

Fred. 

Julia's name will be the last on my Ups. 
She was queen in her own right, queen in 
body, queen in soul. Her like is only dreamed 
of. . . 

If one could possess a woman as one^os- 
sesses a jewel, — or better, as one possesses 
his own heart . . 

But she sailed away. 

And I do not fear the coming of death. 

When I met her she was sixteen. . . as 
beautiful as a flower. 

She craved self-ennoblement more than 
flattery, or love, or pleasure. I have never 
known a girl so sweetly child-like in her 
simplicity. 

Before she went away she gave me some 
of my letters. The foregoing is one of them. 
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Elsa. . . I see her In the dim half-light, 
pale, golden-haired, Uly-fair. . . 

In the days of our sweet friendship I once 
reproached her, unjustly — (as lovers will), 
and this is her answer: 

I did not mean to say you do not under- 
stand or appreciate me; God knows there is 
little enough to appreciate. 

But my heart was heavy; you laughed, 
and I told you as I often do, things I did not 
mean. 

I have Just read the papers you left for 
me. 

Oh, Fred, how your words have crushed 
me witii their throbbing anguish. . . I feel 
so pitifully humble. . . all my dignity gone, 
my hardness and selfishness. . . 

It is very late; the house is stilL . . I 
want to write, vmte, write. . .all the flood 
of sorrow in me. . . If you could put your 
ear to my heart you would hear it sigh 
with unutterable longing for something. . . 
something beautiful, soft, cold, that should 
enclose me and cool my hot forehead. . . 
Clouds. . . 
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fYed dear, I am going to obey you. I wlli 
be brave, strong. . .all that you wlalL . . 
For you are my loving comrade, and Under 
to me than a mother. . . 



Two Bisters. One was gentle and wise; 
the other, even brighter in spirit, was also 
beautiful to look upon. She died. 

I wrote a few words of consolation to her 
sister; this is her answer: 

There is no Just or unjust God. No Super- 
nal Being would destroy a lovely flower 
which his own hands had fashioned. 

For the death of my golden-souled sister 
I would curse God, but there is no God. 

If I were to wait till I am at peace with 
myself before I answered your letter, I fear 
I should be silent very long. 

I think it wiser to try and forget I do 
not wish my sorrow to gloom over others. 
If I cannot succeed in looking cheerful, I 
will, at least, make no show of my sorrow. 

9 
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In a letter from Arthur I read: 

We seek to hide the ugliness of life under 
a veil of shallow optimism and false romance. 
We speak of the idealism of love, the 
sacredness of marriage, the altruism of 
friendship, the nobility of self-sacrifice. 

But these are all deceptions, or illusions. 
Non-egotism is non-existent. Consciously or 
sub-consciously we expect payment in some 
form or other for all our good deeds. 

Something for nothing is fraud. 

The good man's wife is faithful to her 
husband because he supports her. He sup- 
ports her because she is his bed-fellow and 
housekeeper. 

The prodigal is paid with smiles and kisses, 
or more. All the fine morality of church and 
state in the matter of adultery is founded 
on the hypothesis that a man may have to 
bring up another man's child. 



9 
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I 

From Arthur: 

I am for the young and the new. The 
classics are lauded only by people who don't 
read them. Or else by college-professors and 
their kind, whose business it is to conserve 
tradition. But ultimately even they, with 
good grace or ill, submit to the influence of 
new movements. Only, by that time, they 
are no longer new. After being pawed over 
by a multitude of dunces they lose their 
freshness, color, vigor, youth, and become 
hackneyed commonplaces. 

The interpreter and light-bearer from the 
intelligent few to the ignorant many is, sup- 
posedly, the critic; but actually he is sus- 
pected as a charlatan by both camps. The 
"elect'' maintain that to preach beauty to 
the blind, and wisdom to sheep, is a stupid 
futility, while the commons only sneer at 
the unintelligible "highbrow-stuff," 



I I 
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A master in one art is apt to be a mer4 
layman in another. But this does not keep 
him from giving gratuitous critcisms of the 
other's work. People are generously un- 
aware of their ignorance in any field but 
their own. Hence their laughable self-as- 
surance when they offer opinions on matters 
altogether foreign to their experience and 
study. The author nonchalantly criticizes 
his fellow-artist's pictures; the artist talks 
music, the musician dabbles in literature. It 
is superfluous to mention the others, mer- 
chant, doctor, teacher, etc. The absurdity 
of their discussing the arts is too crass even 
for laughter. 



9 
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To Arthur: 



There is much loose talk here about sup- 
pressing immorality. Of course it's'all sham, 
or stupidity. 

If people find pleasure in sensual excite- 
ment it's their business, not mine. Why- 
should I worry about Glutton's belly-delights, 
or Voluptuary's woman-lusts? If it pleases 
a man to have more than one wife he is 
welcome to them. Or if he prefers to keep 
a mistress, that again is his affair. 

It's my right, or even my duty, to warn 
-the fool of his folly. In so far am I my bro- 
ther's keeper. But if I permit myself to tres- 
pass on his liberty of thought or action, 
where it concerns only himself, I am a law- 
less tyrant 



From Arthur: 

I am a rebel against fate. I may go under 
in the struggle, but I'll not submit, as others 

do. 
Wherever I go they all live the same way. 
Not live, really, but vegetate. 
They say it's the only proper way. 
Perhaps it is. But for my part, da^in it! 
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They work, and eat, and sleep, and bring 
kldfi Into the world. 

"What do you do evenings?'' I ask. 

"Stay home. I like to play with the baby." 

"And oh Sundays?'' 

"Oh, — ^uh,— we don't go out much; my 
day of rest, you know.". . . 

But God in Heaven! have they no nerves? 

I suppose if most people were not like that 
there could be no state, or nation. I know 
there must be domestic stability, family-ties 
the home, and all that. 

But how such existence goes against my 
grain! 

I want to be up and about, seeing, acting, 
feeling. . . 

Monotony is death to me. 

I'd rather suffer utter loneliness than be a 
domestic chattel. 

These people outside of New York are 
such intolerable provincials. Every half- 
baked city thinks it's the hub of the uni- 
verse. And how they brag about their 
streets, and buildings, and monuments. . . 

Imagine their telling me the beauties of 
some bronze mummy, or other eyesore of 
tawdry finery. What blockheads! 
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To-morrow 111 be home again. 
And Oh how glad to be back. 
Back again in the dear old dirty, livings, 
ugly, glowing, throbbing city. . . 

A, 

• • • 

Prom Arthur: 

Your advice is good, Fred, but I never take 
advice. I don't even pretend to. Why should 
I try to learn from the experiences of others? 
I want to find out for myself. What has 
harmed another may do me good. What 
causes him annoyance may give me pleasure. 

One must play the game to know it's not 
worth the candle. One must love to realize 
that love is mere folly. Only the scholar 
may disdain learning. 

A. 

• • • 

To Arthur: 

Max and I are drifting apart There is an 
increasing disharmony in our sympathies 
and points of view. Do not blame either, or 
both, of us; say rather that it's the inevitable 
outcome of differing spiritual development 

We are more or less like one another, 
when we are children; but as we grow older 
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our natures become more individualized, our 
temperamental peculiarities more pro- 
nounced. Like a number of smooth spheres 
which an unseen force is gradually shaping 
into other forms, so that ultimately all easy 
intercourse among them becomes impossible. 

I suppose I should find little difficulty in 
pointing out Max's bad traits. And by the 
time I got through he would have the sem- 
blance of an evil-spirit, and I of a saint. I 
must avoid such absurdity. 

No one of us (in our circle) is either very 
good, or very bad, — all of clay, with a vein 
of silver or gold here and there. 

U only we wereuless petty in our resent- 
ments, less vain, and selfish, and praise-lov- 
ing. More deeply honest with ourselves, 
too. 

If I should say, for instance, that I am ill- 
disposed toward Julius because of this or 
that ignoble quality in his character, it 
would not be the real, rock-bottom, reason 
at all. More probably I am expressing my 
resentment at his lack of appreciation of 
my personality and accomplishments. 

Likewise, if Elsa thinks I am a conceited, 
overbearing, unmannerly fellow, it's not be- 
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cause she has thus analyzed my character, 
but very likely because I remarked that she 
is getting fat. 

P. 

9 

To Julia, after her departure: 

My heart is adrift on a sunless sea. . . 

Such bitter anguish you have caused me 
that I will trample on every precious memory 
of you. . . 

Laugh our ideals to scorn. . . 

Numb my soul with mockery of all we 
held sacred. 

How often I prayed that fate might pass 
unheeding by the curtained door of our love- 
life. . . 

And when I had ahnost forgotten, there 
came a knock. . . 

You arose and departed. . . 

f ^ • ^ . . I.' f- . 

I took care of my life because I felt that in 
a measure it belonged to you. . . 

Now that you have left me it is all one to 
me whether I live or die. . . 



a bios DON aaa laa 
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